ROOM   II

could not be more impressively portrayed and the
figures do not assume conventional attitudes of sorrow
but are bowed in profound grief.

The picture is one of the earliest to reflect an interest
in landscape, and the barren hill and gloomy solitude
of the scene intensify the atmosphere of tragedy.

The gaunt realism of Castagno's Crucifixion makes
a strange contrast with the flippant little picture of
Apollo and Daphne (No. 928) by POLLAIUOLO
(1432-1498). Here we have the oft-repeated story
of Apollo's pursuit through Grecian meadows of the
maiden Daphne until she was turned into a laurel tree.
But the scene of Pollaiuolo's picture is no longer ancient
Attica but the banks of the River Arno.

The masterpiece of Room II is the Christ Sur-
rounded by Saints and Angels (No. 663) by FRA
ANGELICO (1387-1455). The name of Fra Angelico
has gone down to history as that of an artist who, above
all things, loved beauty and the saintly life. As his name
indicates, he was a Friar and he belonged to the
Dominican Order. His life's work was the decoration
of the Monastery of St. Marco in Florence where he
ornamented with a painting one wall in each cell. His
art is a complete reflection of his mind and there is no
work from his hand which does not reflect a religious
fervour which, were it not so simple, would amount
almost to the fanatical. Next to his devotions, the
beauty of nature and of fair colours was what he loved
the best and in many of his pictures we have a view of
some delicious garden or pleasant outdoor scene. Fra
Angelico was, indeed, the first Italian artist to use an
identifiable landscape as the background of a picture,
and in his cMarriage of the Virgin3 at Gortona we catch
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